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SHEELIMS OF JURA, WITH DISTANT VIEW OF THE PAPS. 


Our frontispiece represents a chain of remarkable 
hills, or mountains, in the island of Jura, one of the 
Hebrides, off the coast of Scotland; together with 
the Sheelims, or summer residences of the goatherds, 
out in the open country,—a species of hut, more 
resembling those which we read of in the rudest 
states of society, than what we are accustomed to 
meet with in civilised life. 

The group of islands lying off the western coast of 
Scotland are known as the Western Isles, and as the 
Hebrides. The “Lord of the Isles” was for many 
centuries a powerful chieftain in Scottish History; and 
it was not till the last century, that the isles were 
brought under the regular jurisdiction of the Scotch 
government. The heads of the clans were, by the 
divisions between them, and, by a false policy that 
predominated in Scotland during the reign of William 
the Third, inflated with an unreal importance : instead 
of being treated as bad subjects, they were courted 
as desirable allies: instead of feeling the hand of 
power, money was allowed to bribe them into the 
loyalty of the times. But when the House of Hanover 
became firmly seated on the British throne, the 
power of the clans gradually declined, and the issue 
of the Rebellion in 1745 brought the Western Isles 
into the same degree of submission to authority as 
the rest of Scotland. 

The number of Islands and insulated rocks, which 
collectively form the Hebrides, is estimated at not less 
than three hundred, with about fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants, The principal among these are Lewis, Harris, 
Vist, Skye, Rum, Mull, Lismore, Staffa, Islay, and 
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Jura :—the last of which is the one to which we shall 
at present direct our attention. 

Pennant describes the appearance of the island of 
Jura, when he made his second tour in Scotland, 
about sixty years ago. He says— 

Jura, the most rugged of the Hebrides, is reckoned to be 
about thirty-four miles long, and in general, about ten 
broad, except along the sound of Islay: it is composed chiefl 
of vast mountains, naked, and without the possibility of cul- 
tivation. Some of the south, and a little only of the western 
sides, are improveable: as is natural to be supposed, this 
island is ill-peopled, and does not contain above seven or 
eight hundred inhabitants. 

The island has changed masters many times. In 
1549, Donald of Cantyre, Mac-guillayne of Doward, 
Mac-guillayne of Kinlyck-buy, and Mac-duffie of Co- 
lonsay, were the proprietors. M‘Lean of Mull had also 
a share in 1586; and in Pennant’s time, the proprie- 
torship was divided between two Campbells, a M‘Neill, 
and the Duke of Argyle. The annual produce of 
the island, about 1770, was three or four hundred 
head of cattle, which sold for about 3/. each to 
graziers who came for them: about a hundred horses; 
and a few sheep and goats. In good seasons, sufficient 
bear and oats were raised to maintain the inhabitants. 
The chief food of the common people was potatoes 
and fish. Fern-ashes brought in the inhabitants about 
1007. a year; and the kelp produced was about two 
hundred tons a year, at 70s. or 80s. per ton: this 
branch of income is now almost annihilated, for the 
soda which was produced from the kelp, and which 
was employed in soap and glass-factories, is now pro~ 
cured from common salt, 
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Pennant says, 

The hard fare of the inhabitants seems to have been no 
impediment to the population, nor to longevity. The inha- 
bitants live to a great age, and are liable to very few dis- 
tempers. Men of ninety work; and there is now living a 
woman of eighty, who can run down a sheep. The account 
given by Martin, of Gillour Macerain, was confirmed to me. 
His age exceeded that of either Jenkins or Parr; for he 
xept one hundred and eighty Christmasses in his own house, 
and died in the reign of Charles I. Among the modern 
instances of longevity, I forgot to mention John Armour, 
of Campbelltown, aged one hundred and four, who was a 
cockswain in our navy at the peace of Utrecht, and within 
these three years was stout enough to go out shooting. 

Pennant describes the Sheelims, or huts of the pea- 
sants, as being scattered over the island. He saw a 
group of them, of which, some were oblong, others 
conical, and all so low, that they can only be entered by 
creeping through the little opening, which has no other 
door than a fagot of birch twigs, placed there occa- 
sionally. They are constructed of branches of trees, 
covered with sods; the furniture, a bed of heath, 
placed on a bank of sod ;—two blankets and a rug ;— 
some dairy vessels ;—-and a few hanging shelves, made 
of basket-work, to hold the cheese which is made 
during the summer. 

One of the most remarkable features in the island 
consists in the mountains called, from their peculiar 
shape, the Paps ; of which, one is called Beinn-a-Chao- 
lois, or the Mountain of the Sound ; another, Beinn- 
Sheeunta, or the Hallowed Mountain, and a third, 
Beinn-an-Air, or the Mountain of Gold. Pennant 
describes the ascent of the last mentioned-mountain 
as one of great difficulty; the surface being com- 
posed of vast stones, slightly covered with moss 
near the base, but all above bare, and unconnected 
with each other. When he gained the top, he found 
his fatigues fully recompensed by the grandeur of the 
prospect from the summit. Jura itself afforded a stu- 
pendous scene of rock, varied with innumerable little 
lakes. From the west side of the hill ran a narrow 
strip of rock, terminating in the sea, called the “side 
of the old hag.” Such appearances are very common 
on this island, and in several parts of the north of both 
Scotland and Ireland: they are supposed to be of 
volcanic origin, being beds of lava of various widths, 
from three feet to nearly seventy. Their depth is un- 
known; and they extend for miles, cross the sound, and 
often appear on the opposite shores. They frequently 
appear three or four feet above the surface of the 
ground, forming natural dykes, or boundaries, called 
*‘ Whin-dykes.”” The fissures have been left empty 
from very early times. It is impossible to fix a period 
when the volcanic eruption happened which formed 
these dykes, but it must have been many ages ago. 

On the summit of the mountain Pennant found 
several lofty Cairns *, not the work of devotion, but 
of idle herds of curious travellers. Even this vast 
heap of stones was not uninhabited: a hind passed 
along the sides at full speed, and a brace of ptarmi- 
gaus were seen near the summit. Sir Joseph Banks 
found one of these Paps to be 2395 feet high, and 
another of them still higher. 

We will now pass on to more modern times, and 
speak of the island as described within the last few 
years. Dr. Macculloch says 

The aspect of the island is ragged and mountainous, and 
it may, in a general sense, be considered as a continued moun- 
tain-ridge, since it can scarcely be said to possess a valley, 


or to terminate in any other plain than that of the surround- |’ 


ing ocean. The shores, therefore, as might be expected, 
partake of this general character, being commonly rocky 


* The term cairn, or carn, is Gaéllic, meaning properly a heap of 
stones thrown together in a conical form ; but is often applied toa 


rocky Mountain, as Cairn-gorm in Invernesshire, the blue stoney 
mountain. 
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and often abrupt, seldom descending to the sea in gentle 
slopes or flat meadows. Under these circumstances, 
Jura is almost void of picturesque beauty, if we except 
ithe cliffs, the caverns, and the arches, which are to be 
seen on several parts of the coast. The highest part of 
the island lies towards the south, where it rises into foyy 
distinct hills, of which, the three principal are wel] 
known by the name of the Paps, being seen far at sea ang 
from all the Western coast of Argyleshire. They have all 
an irregularly conical form, sometimes displaying considera. 
ble portions of the naked rock; but being more frequently 
enveloped with heaps of large fragments which conceal it, 
and give a smooth outline to the declivities. 

In other descriptive details, Macculloch agrees 
sufficiently with Pennant. 

To the north of Jura, in the sound between jt 
and Scarba, lies the famous whirlpoo] of Corrybhre. 
accain, from Bhreaccain, a son of the king of Den- 
mark, who perished amid its waves. The strait js 
about a mile broad, and the whirlpool is on the Scarba 
side. When the flood has entered the sound, the sea 
appears in great commotion at the place of the whirl. 
pool. It boils and foams, and rolls away in successive 
whirls. At the fourth hour of the flood, the commo- 
tion reaches its maximum, and throws up, with dread. 
ful ebullitions, everything from the bottom. The roar 
of the waves is frequently heard at the distance of six 
or seven miles. At this time, it is generally fatal to 
approach the gulf; but from the middle of the fifth 
hour, to the sixth of the flood, and in neap tides from 
the fourth to the sixth, the commotion gradually sub- 
sides, and the smallest boat may pass in safety. After 
the return of the ebb, however, the same pheno- 
mena are repeated, increasing and diminishing at 
corresponding times, till the commotions again sub- 
side at the approach of the lowest ebb. 

The inhabitants of Jura, which now probably 
amount to about fifteen hundred, live chiefly in scat- 
tered huts, there being only one village on the island— 
called after the name of the island, Jura, and which 
is inhabited by fishermen. The remainder of the 
inhabitants, who live on the eastern part of the island, 
cultivate oats, barley, potatoes, and flax. About one- 
nineteenth part of the island was under regular or 
occasional tillage, a few years ago ; but the system of 
improvement which had found its way into some of 
the other islands, had not yet reached Jura. Potatoes 
are cultivated with care, and form four-fifths of the 
nourishment of the inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of Jura, as well as of some others 
of the Western Isles, are a very superstitious race. 
They believe in the existence of the fillau, a worm 


‘which is said, like the Guinea-worm, to insinuate 


itself under the skin, so as to cause tumours and 
abscesses. On investigation, this pretended origin 
of those diseases is found to be purely imaginary, and 
like many other supposed causes of Highland ailments, 
founded on traditionary tales. Supernatural or extra 
ordinary causes of disease are, in the infant state of 
society, not limited to witchcraft alone. But, as 
Macculloch observes, 

These notions are fast hastening to oblivion, and with 
them, superstitious and fantastical methods of cure are als0 
disappearing. The increase of rational knowledge, and of 
a portion of common-place philosophy, which, however inset 
sibly, is still slowly and regularly diffusing itself througl- 
out the people, will shortly dismiss the fil/au, together with 
many similar creeds, to the general repository of forgotten 
systems. 

One of the popular superstitions here alluded tois 
that of the existence of the water-bull, which some 
of the highlanders stoutly affirm that they have see. 
He is supposed to reside in several of the lakes, 
such as Loch Awe, and Loch Ramoch. He is occ® 
sionally angled for with a sheep made fast to a cable 
secured round an oak ; but no tackle has been found 
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strong enough to catch him. Dr. Macculloch found 
a farmer and his sons occupied in a no less extraor- 
dinary mode of capturing, or rather killing the water- 
pull. The two sons were busily engaged in digging 
and exploring in some deep holes where the bull was 
supposed to be, with a pitch-fork; while the father 
was keeping a strict watch with a musket loaded with 
sizpences, for it is agreed among the peasants, that the 
monster is vulnerable to silver shot only 

We must here close our notice of Jura, and of the 
various objects which it offers to the attention of the 
traveller. 





ON EMERY. 


Ir-we were to make out a list of substances which 
perform an important part in manufactures and in 
the social arts generally, we should have to include 
many ingredients which we are apt to regard, at a first 
glance, as somewhat humble in their pretensions. 
Among such may be reckoned emery, a powder with 
which most persons are more or less familiar. This 
substance used formerly to be ranked among the ores 
of iron; but it is found to contain not one-twentieth 
part of its weight of that metal: it belongs to the class 
of stoney substances, and is a species of corundum. 

The most remarkable property of emery, and that 
which gives it so much value in the arts, is the ex- 
treme hardness of the particles which compose it,— 
a hardness which is still preserved when it is reduced 
¢éven to an impalpable powder. This powder has the 
property of grinding away the hardest bodies, even 
oriental gems: it is with emery-powder that lapida- 
ries cut and polish rubies, sapphires, and all other 
precious stones, with the single exception of the dia- 
mond, which can only be polished by its own dust, 
and which dust can only be obtained by rubbing two 
diamonds against each other; or by pounding a dia- 
mond in a hardened steel mortar. 

Emery is equally serviceable in grinding down the 
surfaces of all hard bodies which are to receive a 
polish. A great quantity is used in various kinds of 
glass polishing, and other processes of a similar kind. 
In these cases the workman begins with using ground 
flint, then emery, and at last tripoli-powder. 

When emery is employed, it ought to be prepared 
of different degrees of fineness, according to the 
nature of the substance to which it is to be applied. 
The harder that substance may be, the finer should 
be the emery-powder; for if we employ very fine 
emery to such a substance as glass, which is not so 
hard as the precious stones, the particles of emery 
will soon be enveloped in the particles of glass which 
are detached, and the rubbing action of the former 
will then cease. To obtain these different degrees of 
fineness in emery-powder, the substance is first pul- 
verized, and then repeatedly washed in water. 

It is by means of emery-powder that the convex 
and concave lenses for telescopes and other optical 
instruments are ground, A grinding tool of a par- 
ticular shape is covered with coarse emery, and the 
grinding effected to a certain extent; it is then 
washed off, and a new coating of finer emery is em- 
ployed; which is afterwards to be replaced by sonie 
still finer, 

Emery of different degrees of fineness, (says Sir David 

rewster,) may be made in the following manner. Take 
five or six clean vessels, and having filled one of them with 
Water, put into it a considerable quantity of flour-emery. 
Stir it well with a piece of wood, and after standing for five 
Seconds, pour the water into the second vessel. After it 
has stood about twelve seconds, pour it out of this into a 
third vessel, and so on with the rest; and at the bottom of 
each vessel will be found emery of different degrees of 


Neness, the coarsest being in the first vessel, and the 
finest in the last, 
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The greatest part of the emery employed in Eng- 
land, as well as that which is sent from England to 
France, is obtained from the island of Naxos, in the 
Archipelago. It is prepared for the use of manufac- 
turers in the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, upon 
the coasts of Normandy. The best emery is found 
in Spain, near Alcocer, in Estramadura, in a moun- 
tain called Hares, composed of quartzose sandstone. 
The pieces of emery which it contains are black, and 
somewhat resemble hematite. 

We have already said that emery is a species of 
corundum. The latter mineral presents itself in various 
forms, but the whole of them are distinguished for 
their hardness. The granulated corundum, or emery, 
presents a blackish colour, like certain ferruginous 
minerals ; combined often with a cloudiness, some- 
times blueish, sometimes reddish: it is about four 
times as heavy as water. The massive corundum, when 
very pure, sometimes presents a tinge of red inclining 
to violet. It, however, seldom consists of pure emery. 
The rock generally contains oxide of iron in distinct 
grains: it also often contains mica, and laminz of talc, 
in which case the emery shows itself in the form of 
small grains or crystals. It was Mr. Tennant who first 
remarked, that the hard stone, known by the name of 
emery, belonged to the minerals called corundum. 

We have described Sir D. Brewster's mode of pre- 
paring the emery-powder. The mode of effecting the 
same object in Jersey, as detailed by a French writer, 
is somewhat different. The emery is pounded in a 
steel mortar, and the bruised mass thrown into water, 
and stirred up with it: this is left to repose until the 
water contains nothing but particles which are too fine 
and minute to be of service, when the water is thrown 
away. New water is poured on the emery, and stirred 
up with it; and after remaining half an hour, it is 
poured off while still turbid: by this means the finest 
sort of emery is procured. A fresh supply of water is 
added, and allowed to rest a quarter of an hour; 
when, being poured off, the next degree of fineness in 
the emery is obtained. Another supply of water being 
left to stand eight minutes, produces a third quality ; 
and similarly, by allowing successive portions of 
water to stand four minutes, two minutes, one 
minute, and half a minute, emery of several different 
degrees of fineness is obtained. 

Emery also occurs in Poland, Saxony, Sweden, 
Persia, &c. By Mr. Tennant’s analysis, it consists of 
eighty parts alumina; three parts silica; and four 
parts iron. Another inferior kind yielded thirty-two 
of iron, and only fifty of alumina. 


Is gratitude in the number of a man's virtues? If it be, 
the highest Benefactor demands the warmest returns of 
gratitude, love, and praise. Ingratum qui dixerit, omnia 
dixit.—If a man wants this virtue, where there are infi- 
nite obligations to excite and quicken it, he will be likely 
to want all others towards his fellow-creatures, whose utmost 
gifts are poor, compared to those he daily receives at the 
hands of his never-failing Almighty Friend. ‘“ Remember 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth,” is big with the deep- 
est wisdom: “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom; and an upright heart that is understanding.” 
This is eternally true, whether the wits and rakes of 
Cambridge allow it or not: nay, I must add of this religious 
wisdom, “ Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.” Hold fast therefore by this sheet-anchor 
of happiness,—Religion; you will often want it in the times 
of most danger, the storms and tempests of life. Cherish 
true religion as preciously, as you will fly, with abhorrence 
and contempt, superstition and enthusiasm. The first is the 
perfection and glory of the human nature ; the two last, the 
depravation and disgrace of it. Remember, the essence of 
religion is a heart void of offence towards God and man ; 
not subtle speculative opinions, but an active vital principle 
of faith—T'he Earl of Chatham to his Nephew. 
446—2 
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THE RUINS OF PALMYRA. 


“ Tapmor in the Wilderness,” or, as it has been 
called by the Greeks, “‘ Palmyra,” the City of Palms, 
is one of the most extraordinary specimens of ruins 
in the whole world, whether we regard its situation, 
its history, or its present condition. 

Situated in the midst of the Syrian desert, about 
180 miles from the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and 60 miles from the river Euphrates, cut off, as it 
were, from the rest of the habitable world by the 
wildness and solemnity which surround it, the mind 
is occupied in wonder at the causes which led to the 
foundation of so gigantic a city in such a place,—a 
city with whose existing remains Greece and Italy 
sink into insignificance; and which seem to prove 
that the ancient Tadmor (if such we may call the 
modern ruined Palmyra,) was one of the most (if not 
itself the most,) celebrated cities of the world. 


In the space covered by these ruins, (says a modern 
traveller,) we sometimes find a palace, of which nothing 
remains but the court and walls; sometimes a temple, 
whose peristyle is half thrown down; and now a portico, a 
gallery, or triumphal arch. Here stand groups of columns, 
whose symmetry is destroyed by the fall of many of them ; 
there we see them ranged in rows of such length, that, 
similar to rows of trees, they deceive the sight, and assume 
the appearance of continued walls. If from this striking 
scene we cast our eyes upon the ground, another almost as 
varied presents itself. On ail sides we behold nothing but 
subverted shafts, some whole, others shattered to pieces, 
or dislocated in their joints; and on which side soever 
we look, the earth is strewed with vast stones half buried, 
with broken entablatures, mutilated friezes, disfigured 
reliefs, effaced sculptures, violated tombs, and altars defiled 
by dust. 


It seems to have been sufficiently proved, that the 
“ place of palm-trees,” the Palmyra of the Greeks, 
was the Tadmor in the Wilderness, built by Solomon. 
Considerable learning has been devoted to the in- 
quiry into the impelling motives of this great and 
wise monarch for erecting a vast city at incredible 
pains and expense, on a spot where nature denied all 
help, and at a distanee so remote from the habitable 
parts of his kingdom. 

The motive seems to have been that which, in all 
ages, has effected such wonders; viz., commercial 
enterprise. Solomon had been anxious to secure 
himself in the possession of the ports of Elath and 
Ezion-geber, on the Red Sea, and to establish a navy 





for his Indian commerce, or trade to Ophir*, which, 
in all ages, was the grand source of wealth. The 
riches of India, thus brought into Judea, were dif. 
fused over those countries of the north and west, 
which were then inhabited. Judea thus became for 
a season the centre of communication between the 
East and West; but there had, doubtless, been an in- 
tercourse overland between the same countries. The 
Indian merchandize, being brought to the Persian 
Gulf, was sent from thence up the Euphrates, and so 
across the Syrian desert to the ports of Pheenicia, 
first to Sidon, and then to Tyre; it was then ex- 
ported to the coasts of “ Chittim,” or the islands 
of the Mediterranean and the shores of Greece. 
In this route Palmyra must have been a most im- 
portant station, offering, in the centre of the desert, 
a place of rest and refreshment, as well as of barter. 
It appears likely then that Solomon, to prevent the 
riches of India from going altogether into Pheenicia, 
and to turn a portion of them into his own domi- 
nions, built Tadmor, and furnished it with every 
necessary and convenience as a place of trade, thus 
making it one of the many marts of eastern com- 
merce. It enjoyed these advantages, and continued 
to flourish for more than a thousand years, and 
became celebrated for its strength and importance. 
We are not informed of the fate of Tadmor for a 
long lapse of ages after the time of Solomon, but it 
is probable the Jews did not long retain possession 
of it. It is likely that, in common with the rest of 
the East, Tadmor fell successively under the Assy- 
rian, Babylonian, Persian, and Macedonian monar- 
chies. There is a wide hiatus in the page of history, 
which will probably never be filled up. We hear no 
more of Tadmor until just before the Christian era, 
when, at the commencement of the wars between the 
Romans and the Parthians, this city appears to have 
been respected by both the opposing parties, and 
allowed to maintain its independence and neutrality, 
and to enjoy the then rare advantage of a free trade. 
At this time, that is, within the 300 years immedi- 
ately preceding its subjugation by Aurelian, it is sup- 
posed that Palmyra expended its exuberance of wealth 
in works of taste and magnificence, which, even up 
* Commentators are not agreed about the situation of Ophir; but 


it seems more generally referred to Hindostan and Ceylon, with the 
adjacent countries. 
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to our own day, might have defied the rude hand of 
time, had not the ruder hand of the barbarian con- 
yerted a splendid city into a heap of splendid ruins. 

It was in the time of Adrian, a. p. 130, that Pal- 
myra first submitted to the Roman power; but the 
submission being voluntary and friendly, the city 
was favoured by the emperor, and remained in 
friendly alliance with the Romans for the space of 
150 years, when a strange revolution effected its ruin. 

When the Emperor Valerian was captured by 
Sapor, King of Persia, Odenathus, a lord of Pal- 
myra, brought a powerful army into the field to his 
aid, took Mesopotamia from the Persians, and pene- 
trated as far as their capital, Ctesiphon. This ser- 
vice so far pleased the Romans, that Gallienus, the 
son of Valerian, who was afterwards cruelly put to 
death by Sapor, rewarded Odenathus by bestowing 
on him a share in the empire, which, however, he did 
not long enjoy, as both he and his eldest son were 
murdered. Zenobia, his wife, in right of his next 
son, Waballathus, a minor, then assumed the govern- 
ment of the. city and its dependencies, and being a 
very superior woman, she conducted it with spirit 
and judgment; but being ambitious, she seized the 
government of Egypt, and retained it during the 
short reign of Claudius Gothicus, the successor of 
Gallienus. This mutilated state of the empire ill- 
accorded with the ambition of Aurelian, who, when 
he became emperor, marched against Zenobia, and 
defeated her in two pitched battles, besieged her in Pal- 
myra, and conveyed her captive to Rome. After this 
event the Palmyrenes dec'ared their independence, 
and slew the Roman garrison, which so enraged 
Aurelian, that he returned to Palmyra, retook it, and 
delivered it up to the piNage of his soldiers. From 
this time, a. p. 272, the city declined, but it does not 
appear when and by whom the city was reduced to a 
heap of ruins: certainly not by Aurelian, who de- 
stroyed none of its public edifices, but in all proba- 
bility during the domination of the Saracens. 

Such then are the principal details of our histo- 
rical knowledge respecting one of the most remark- 
able records of past ages; let us now glean some 
information from modern travellers, respecting this 
forest of Corinthian pillars, erect and fallen. 

The ruins of Palmyra, situated as they are in a 
vast and arid plain, which is almost constantly in- 
fested with wild and formidable Arabian banditti, 
have not, it may well be imagined, been very much 
frequented by the Oriental traveller. Indeed it would 
be extremely rash for any one to attempt a visit to 
these ruins without having first purchased permission 
and protection from the Arabs, and even from the 
rubbers themselves who haunt those wilds. Lady 
Hester Stanhope is said to have paid no less than 
five hundred pounds for an escort to the ruins. 
Burckhardt was robbed and stripped in his first 
attempt to visit them; and Captains Irby and 
Mangles, in 1818, assuming the garb of poverty, paid 
600 piasters for permission and escort, 3000 piasters 
having been at first demanded of them. One of the 
sheikhs inquired why the English wished so much to 
see Palmyra, and whether they were not going there 
in order to search for gold? These travellers say,— 

Sheikh Narsah was leaning on a camel's saddle, their 
customary cushion. He did not rise to receive us, although 
We afterwards observed that he, and the whole circle, rose 
Whenever a strange sheikh arrived. We attributed this 
cool reception to the low estimation he held us in, in con- 
sequence of the unusually small sum we had paid for 
Visiting Palmyra, and from the plainness of our dress and 
appearance. 

The various acccounts given by modern travellers 
of the ruins of Palmyra, are exceedingly discordant. 
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Nor is this to be wondered at, since the taste, feelings, 
education, and habits of thought, are all different in 
different individuals. Some represent these ruins as 
splendid and magnificent, others as mean and paltry. 
These are the extremes to which human nature is but 
too prone : the mind warped by prejudice, or distorted 
by vanity or self-esteem, produces a desire of saying 
or doing that which none others have said or done ; 
and hence it is that so many travellers desire rather to 
cavil at, and criticise, the information supplied by their 
predecessors, than to unite in one Common cause for 
the advancement of truth. 

Captain Mangles says,— 

On opening upon the ruins of Palmyra as seen from the 
Valley of the Tombs, we were much struck with the pictu- 
resque effect of the whole, presenting altogether the most 
imposing sight of the ‘kind we had ever seen. Jt was 
rendered doubly interesting. by our having travelled 
through a wilderness destitute of a single building, from 
which we suddenly opened upon these innumerable 
columns and other ruins, on a sandy plain on the skirts of 
the desert; their snow-white appearance, contrasted with 
the yellow sand, produced a very striking effect. 

He then speaks of his disappointment when going 
into detail :— 

Take any part of the ruins separately, and they excite 
but little interest; and, altogether, we judged the visit to 
Palmyra hardly worthy of the time, expense, anxiety, and 
fatiguing journey through the wilderness, which we had 
undergone to visit it. 

But several of our best travellers agree, in repre- 
senting Palmyra as a surprising scene; the front 
view of which displays a range of Corinthian pillars 
occupying a space of more than a mile, and behind 
which crowds of other edifices appear in dim per- 
spective. The grandest and most entire structure is 
the Temple of the Sun. The court of this temple 
has a wall nearly complete, in which appear twelve 
noble windows. The ruins of the temple rise behind, 
composed of magnificent ranges of Corinthian 
columns, supporting a rich entablature. The eastern 
gateway is tolerably perfect, and displays all the 
elaborate resources of Grecian art. To the right of 
this is a noble arch, forming the entrance to a superb 
colonnade, which may be traced for nearly 4000 feet. 

At present, beneath and among all these venerable 
remains of a polished people, appear about thirty 
mud cottages, whose wretched inhabitants obtain a 
scanty subsistence by cultivating a few detached spots 
whereon to feed their goats and sheep. Two small 
tepid streams impregnated with sulphur, traverse the 
ruins, and are absorbed in the sand. 

The natives firmly believe, Mr. Wood informs us, 
that the existing ruins were the works of King Solo- 
mon. “All these mighty things,” say they, “ Soly- 
man Ebon Daoud (Solomon the son of David) did 
by the assistance of spirits.” King Solomon is the 
Merlin of the East ; and to the Genii in his service, 
the Persians, as well as the Arabs, ascribe all the 
magnificent remains of ancient art in those regions. 


Retraction is not so much taught by Jessons, as it is by our 
examples, and habits of speaking, acting, and thirking. 
It should not be a garment reserved for Sunday wear. We 
should always be in the habit of referring everything to our 


Father in Heaven. If a child is reminded of God at a 
moment of peculiar happiness, and is then told to be grate- 
ful to him for all his enjoyments, it will do him more good 
than any words he can learn. To see the cherry-stone he 
has planted becoming a tree, and to be told that God made it 
grow, will make a more lively impression on his mind, than 
would be produced by any lesson from a book. The people 
called Quakers, or Friends, say every day should be Sun- 
day, and certainly no day should pass without our using 
some of the opportunities which are occurring of leading 
our hearts to God.—Mrs. Cu1Lp. 
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ON THE GOITRE AND CRETINS OF 
SWITZERLAND. 


How often do we find, that in the midst of beauties, 
which attract and rivet the attention of every one, 
there is something loathsome, distressing, or danger- 
ous, which places a limit to the extent of our plea- 
sure! The magnificent vegetation of tropical climes 
loses part of its attraction for us, in the dread which 
wild and venomous animals—the inhabitants of such 
climates—are calculated to excite: the fruitful rains 
of India and Africa cannot hide from the dwellers in 
those lands that a dry season will afterwards arrive, 
when parching sands will refuse passage to streamlets 
flowing through them, and all is hot and sterile. 

So it is with the condition of the human race 
generally. There is no spot so lovely, but that it is 
found to be unfortunate or insalubrious for some per- 
sons: often the very circumstances which give the 
prevailing beauty to a tract of country are precisely 
those which most influence the health of the inhabit- 
ants. But to proceed to the object of this article : 

Switzerland is a country which has in an eminent 
degree attracted the attention of travellers, by the 
lofty sublimity of its mountains, the vast glaciers, the 
beautiful valleys that intersect the ranges of moun- 
tains, and the simple, hardy, and independent cha- 
racter of the inhabitants. Yet there are some parts 
of this country in which a portion of the inhabitants 
are grievously afflicted with disorders, which appear 
to be caused by some natural peculiarity of the 
country which they inhabit. Persons afflicted with 
the two diseases to which we here allude, are called 
respectively goftres and crétins. 

Gottres are persons who have a swelling in the 
upper and fore part of the neck, often of an enormous 
size; and crétins are individuals who are more or less 
afflicted with idiocy, sometimes to a most deplorable 
extent. 

Gottre isa name commonly applied to the glandular 
swelling itself, to the disease which occasions it, and 
to the individual who is afflicted with it. There is a 
somewhat similar disease in some parts of Derbyshire, 
and which is there called the “ Derbyshire neck.” The 
tumour or swelling, which constitutes the goitre, is 
generally free from pain, and is of the same colour as 
the skin. When it first appears it is soft, spongy, 
and elastic; but it afterwards assumes a more firm 
and fleshy character, yet not equally so in all its 
parts; and it gradually swells out towards the sides 
of the neck, forming a hideous deformity. When it 
has grown to a large size, it hangs down from the 
neck on the breast. The interior of the tumour, when 
examined, appears to consist of innumerable cells, all 
filled with a peculiar kind of fluid. 

With regard to crétins, most of them are at the 
same time goftres ; although it is not at all a rule that 
the converse of this is true; viz., that goitres are 
generally crétins; since many have goitres without 
being deficient in intellect. The crétins have various 
degrees of idiocy. Some are able to walk about and 
attend to some easy labour, and make themselves 
understood by others ; while the intelligence of others 
seems actually below that of the brute creation: they 
cannot articulate distinct sounds, but make a sort of 
cry or whining, or else burst out into a vacant laugh; 
while they are as helpless as infants, being either 
carried about in the arms of one who has the wretched 
office of nursing them, or are left to crawl or roll on 
the floor, with infinitely less intelligence than a dog 
oracat. All their instincts and feelings are purely 
of an animal nature, and of the lowest kind ; for they 
are incapable of affection, or even of recognising the 
persons who are with them, It must be remembered 
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that we are here speaking of the worst kinds of 
erétins. 

The existence of crétins and goitres in the same 
country, or the same district of a country, naturaliy 
leads to the inquiry, whether or not they are brought 
about by similar causes. Saussure devoted a good 
deal of attention to this subject when he was in Swit. 
zerland; and so did Mr. Coxe, who makes the fol. 
lowing remarks :— 


The same causes which generate goitres probably ope. 
rate in the case of idiots; for wherever goitres prevail to 
a considerable degree, idiots invariably abound ; such is the 
nice and inexplicable connexion between our bodies and 
our minds, that the one ever sympathizes with the other; 
and it is by no means an ill-grounded conjecture, that the 
same causes which affect the body should also affect the 
mind; or, in other words, that the waters which create 
obstructions and goitres, should also occasion mental imbe- 
cility. Although these idiots are frequently the children 
of goitrous parents, and have usually those swellings them- 
selves, yet they are sometimes the offspring even of healthy 
parents, whose other children are properly organized, and 
are themselves free from guttural excrescences. I observed 
several children, scarcely ten years old, with very large 
goitres. These tumours, when they increase to a consider- 
able magnitude, check respiration, and render those who 
are afflicted with them exceedingly indolent and languid. 
Some persons have, in opposition to the opinions that I 
have ventured to advance, supposed that the small glan- 
dular swellings, which are common in many other parts, 
and those which are more particularly observed in the 
Valais and other parts of Switzerland, do not proceed from 
the same causes. But sufficient reasons have not been 
assigned for this opinion. During my expedition through 
the Valais and other parts of Switzerland, I saw goitres 
varying in size from that of a walnut to that of a peck 
loaf, 

Coxe here alludes to the supposed agency of water 
in producing these diseases. But the truth is, that 
we do not know what are the causes. Goitre has 
been by many persons attributed to the use of snow- 
water as drink ; but the disease occurs where there is 
no snow, as in Sumatra, and several parts of South 
America ; and, what is more conclusive evidence, the 
Swiss who drink snow-water, are free from the 
disease, while those who use hard spring-water are 
most afflicted with it. Captain Franklin remarked 
in one of his voyages to the north, that several were 
attacked with the disease who drank river-water ; 
while those who drank snow-water escaped. It has 
been observed in Geneva, that those who drank 
the hardest spring-water were most liable to goitre. 
The prevalence of the disease in one particular dis- 
trict of Switzerland, has been ascribed by Mr. Bally, 
to the use of spring-water impregnated with calca- 
reous and some other mineral substances ; and that 
those who abstain from the use of this water are free 
both from goitre and idiocy. 

The goitre occurs principally in Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Savoy, South America, and Derbyshire; but the 
disease does not exhibit the same features in all those 
places. For instance, in Derbyshire it, in most cases, 
only attacks females, and generally when they are 
approaching towards womanhood ; while in Switzer- 
land, men are likewise very often afflicted with it. 
Many have supposed that it has an intimate connexion 
with poverty and bad food, the rich being compara- 
tively free from it ; but, however that may be, it seems 
clear that the disease prevails most in low, moist, 
marshy, and warm valleys ; for the inhabitants of ele- 
vated or dry situations, even in the neighbourhood 
of such valleys, are tolerably free from it, 

With regard to crétins, they are not so widely 
spread as goltres, being chiefly confined to the villages 
and hamlets of the Lower Valais, among the Alps, 
and of the Val d'Aosta, in Piedmont, At the latter 
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Jace the women wear black or white caps, fastened 
under the chin, for the purpose of partially concealing 
the goitres which most of them have; and many of 
them are likewise idiots. The crétins seem to prevail 
only on the immediate borders, both Italian and 
Swiss, of the Alps, and to be rare in the more 
northern parts of Switzerland. As much diversity of 
opinion seems to prevail respecting the cause of this 
affiction, as of goitres. Some attribute it to the 
water which is drunk; and others to the stagnation of 
the atmosphere ; for it is most prevalent in low, 
marshy spots, at the bottom of valleys surrounded by 
high mountains, where the fresh air does not circu- 
late freely, and where the reflected rays of the sun are 
very powerful in summer : of this opinion was Saus- 
sure. We may also believe that poor diet, filth, 
laziness, and ignorance, contribute to the effect ; for 
it has been observed that the number of crétins has 
decreased in the Valais, since some of the marshes 
have been dried up, improved domestic habits ob- 
served, and the use of purer water to drink. 

Imbecility of mind is the most difficult of all dis- 
eases to cure; but goitre bids fair to yield to the 
advancement of scientific discovery. Iodine has been 
found a most valuable remedy for goitre. Iodine is 
one of the ingredients in sea-weed, and also in sponge ; 
and as burnt sponge was one of the remedies em- 
ployed for goitre, it occurred to a learned physician 
at Geneva, that it might possibly be by virtue of the 
Iodine which it contained, that sponge was so valuable. 
Actuated by this idea, he administered iodine by 
itself, and met with the most happy results. The. 
remedy was then introduced into England, and Dr. 
Manson, of Nottingham, states, that out of a hundred 
and twenty cases treated by him, seventy-nine were 
cured, and eleven greatly relieved. Other physicians 
have tried the same means and have met with similar 
results, both in England and in other countries. 
Iodine requires a great deal of care in the application, 
as it is liable to produce a high degree of irritation in 
the system, especially in persons of a weak habit of 
body. Sometimes it has been found advantageous to 
combine the external with the internal application of 
this valuable medicine ; but much precaution is neces- 
sary in so doing. On other occasions no application 
whatever of iodine has been found successful; so that 
the medical practitioner was reduced to the dangerous 
necessity of cutting out the tumour, 


RECREATIONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
No. XV. 
On THE Exvasticity oF LiquiDe. 


Ir was usual at one period of science to distinguish 
between airs and liquids by means of the terms elastic 
and non-elastic; but more rigid inquiry has proved 
that elasticity is a property common to matter gene- 
rally, and that although airs are far more perfectly 
and extensively elastic than liquids, yet the latter 
bodies are by no means devoid of elasticity : although 
enormous pressure and very delicate instrumental 
aid are necessary to estimate the amount. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, the acade- 
micians del Cimento at Florence, conducted a variety 
of experiments to ascertain the amount of diminution 
undergone by liquids during compression. One of 
their experiments consisted in filling a hollow sphere 
of thin gold with water, and carefully closing the 
aperture. Now the sphere has a larger internal 
capacity than any other geometrical figure of the 
same superficial dimensions: if, therefore, a hollow 
sphere be compressed and its shape. altered, it cannot 
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contain so much as it did before the compression, 
The Florentines, therefore, on compressing their 
golden sphere full of water, supposed that, if the 
metal was not ruptured or stretched, but changed its 
form and still retained the water within it, such water 
would be in a compressed state: they found, however, 
that the water oozed through the pores of the gold, 
and stood in drops on its surface. This experiment 
was supposed to prove the incompressibility of water; 
but, in fact, it only proved that water may be forced 
through the pores of gold more easily than it can be 
compressed. The Florentines believed from their 
experiments that if water were compressible, “ its 
compressibility could not be proved by experiment.” 

In 1761 Canton attempted to prove the compres- 
sibility of water and of other liquids by a very simple 
experiment. This apparatus consisted of a narrow 
tube of glass with a large bulb at the end like a 
thermometer. The stem was divided into equal parts, 
each part having a known relation to the capacity of 
the bulb, On filling the bulb and part of the stem 
with pure water, he applied heat, so as to make the 
water occupy the whole of the stem, which he closed 
at the top by melting the glass. When the water 
cooled, it contracted to its former limit, and left a 
vacuum above it. In breaking off the point of the 
tube, Canton remarked a very sensible depression of 
the level of the water, which he attributed to its cun- 
traction by the pressure of the air to which it was 
now exposed. But, in an experiment of this kind, 
the interior surface of the tube expands, and its 
capacity augments, the moment the air (and its con- 
sequent pressure) is introduced ; so that it becomes 
necessary to know the amount of this expansion in 
order to be well-assured of the compressibility of the 
water. 

The pressure of the air has so great an influence in 
preserving the form, the capacity, and general stability 
of all terrestrial objects, that we only become sensible 
of the inestimable value of this property of the at- 
mosphere after a course of experimental study. That 
our vessels containing liquids, as well as the animal 
veszels containing the vital current, are of a certain 
capacity under atmospheric pressure; and that, this 
being removed externally, they are greatly altered, is 
a subject which admits of demonstration. If we 
place the bulb and narrow stem of water which 
Canton employed, under the receiver of an air-pump, 
the liquid descends in the stem as we remove the 
air from around the bulb, proving that the vessel 
enlarges as we relieve it externally from atmospheric 
pressure. If the point of the sealed tube (which 
ought to project through the top of the receiver) be 
now broken off, the level descends yet lower; this is 
partly due to the expansion of the bulb from the 
atmospheric pressure acting on the interior. If we 
now re-admit the air into the receiver, the liquid rises 
in the stem in consequence of the contraction of 
bulb by the pressure of the air upon its outer 
surface. 

But there is a more satisfactory method of showing 
the compressibility of liquids. In 1819, Mr. Perkins 
contrived an instrument which he called a piezometer, 
or measurer of pressure. It consists of a metallic tube 
closed at one end, and to the other end is fitted a 
metallic plug, with a rod moving in it through an 
air-tight and water-tight hole. On this rod a metal 
spring was fixed; over this was screwed a cap to 
protect the rod, the cap being drilled with holes to 
let in the water. This apparatus being sunk by means 
of leaden weights to the depth of five hundred 
fathoms (equal to three thousand feet) in the sea, it 
was found that the ring, when the instrument was 
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brought up, stood eight inches high on the rod. The 
rod, therefore, had been driven eight inches into ‘the 
cylinder by a pressure of about fifteen hundred 
pounds, which compressed the water about one- 
twenty-seventh part of its bulk. 

In 1823, M. CErsted prepared an apparatus for 
estimating the compressibility of water, a section of 
which is given in the accompanying figure. It con- 
sists of a cylinder of glass, 
ABCD, made extremely 
strong, with a smaller 
cylinder fitted into it, 
which is made of metal, 
and is closed at the top 
by a stout copper cap FE, 
in which a piston works 
by means of a screw K. 
mM is the vessel destined 
to receive the liquid, 
whose compressibility we 
wish to estimate: a ca- 
pillary tube is attached to 
this vessel, behind which 
is a scale of equal parts. 
By the side of m is a tube 
suspended in the cylinder 
open at bottom and con- 
taining air, the contraction 
of which air shows the 
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amount of compressing force which is being exerted. 
Water is introduced into the cylinder ancnp; the 
vessel m is inserted, and the air-tube is suspended 
vertically, being so kept by being loaded with a little 
leaden weight at the bottom. The metal cylinder, 
and the piston lowered to as, which had been re- 
moved to admit the water into the glass cylinder, are 


now fastened on at AB. The piston k is then drawn 
up, by which means a vacuum is created within 
ABFE; the water ascends the siphon-tube from a 
source of water @, and enters the cylinder at BH. 
When the upper cylinder is also full of water, pres- 
sure is transmitted to the liquid in m by lowering the 
piston K, so as to exert a powerful compressing force 
upon the water in the cylinder, which cannot escape 
at u back into a, because a valve is placed at u, 
opening inwards only; nor can the piston start up 
because it works with a screw in FE: the pressure 
therefore exerted upon the water in the cylinder is 
transmitted to the liquid in m, and is estimated by 
the descent of the air in the capillary tube above m. 
In this way the compressibility, and consequently the 
elasticity, of many liquids has been estimated. 

It should be observed that at the upper part of the 
vessel m, and likewise of the air-tube, are strings 
with corks attached, for the purpose of easily draw- 
ing them up out of the water. At the top of the 
capillary tube, above m, is a glass cap, not shown in 
the figure, loaded at bottom to keep it inverted in the 
water. Being thus inverted, it is full of air, and pre- 
vents the water from entering from the cylinder into 
the capillary tube; or, if it should nevertheless be 
forced in by extreme pressure, the column of air in 
the capillary tube not being able to escape, remains 
constant between the water without and the water 
within the vessel m. This separation is visible from 
without, 

Now the divisions on the scale above m afford 
fractional parts of the contents of the whole vessel 
m; and the proportion which each division bears to 
the contents of m, is found by weighing the quantity 
of mercury which m will hold, and the quantity which 
a division on the scale will hold. Whatever fraction 
the one weight is of the other, the same relation sub- 
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sists between a division on the scale to the contents 
of m. A depression of the water in the capillary 
tube by the air above it shows a certain compression, 
which is estimated when the contents of m are 
known. 

‘ The pressure is carried from the piston k, through 
the whole of the cylinder a 8 c p, and thence through 
the capillary tube into m ; so that the pressure within 
and without the vessel m is the same. Water has 
thus been compressed to the amount of 46,'s millionths 
of its bulk, fora pressure amounting to fifteen pounds 
on a square-inch of surface. 

~The arrangement of m may be varied, as in the 
other figure, where the vessel B cp, has a capillary 
tube, turning downwards,:and open at ar. This 
vessel is contained within another, 1F HG, and both 
are enclosed in the cylinder a B c p, which in this case 
is made of metal, in order to carry on a higher pres- 
sure, which CErsted wished to do, in trying a very 
high pressure, in the compressibility of air.’ But, as 
the vessel a B Cc p was thus no longer transparent, it 
was necessary to contrive some other method, by 
which the pressure at k, and the compression of the 
air, might be estimated, when the apparatus F1 HG 
was taken out of the water. 

In order to estimate the pressure from x, CErsted 
used, instead of the tube at the right of m, a smaller 
tube, expanded at its closed extremity into a bulb, 
and having a short column of mercury in it, on 
whose surface was an index, with a hair-spring 
pressing it against the side of the tube ; so that the 
index stuck at the extreme point to which the mercury 
raised it, when the latter had receded. 

-The vessel 1H GF contains mercury. The only 
opening of the vessel ancp is at £. This latter 
vessel contains the air for experiment ; and these two 
vessels are thus sunk into the large cylinder, a BC D. 
The pressure being then applied, the mercury is 
driven up the tube £ p and into cB, where it lodges 
at B. When the pressure ceases, only that portion 
of the mercury in the tube a p will return, and the 
volume of that contained in pc, being added to that 
which was in the tube, will equal the volume by 
which the air was diminished at the greatest pressure. 
(Ersted thus compressed air into one sixty-fifth of 
its bulk. 

We have thought fit thus to describe this elaborate 
apparatus, in order to show the young student how 
difficult it is to estimate with precision the elasticity 
of liquids in particular, That liquids are elastic he 
may assure himself by a very simple experiment. 
Into a shallow box containing a small quantity of 
lycopodium, or finely-powdered chalk, let a little 
water be poured. The water can be thus made to roll 
about, without wetting the box. If the box be sud- 
denly inclined, the drops, on striking against the side, 
will rebound ; which they would not do if water were 
incompressible, and consequently non-elastic. 

In playing at “ duck and drake,” we have another 
example of the elasticity of water. A flat stone is 
thrown nearly horizontally against the surface of 
water. The stone bounds and rebounds several times, 
which it would not do, unless the water were elastic. 
When a cannon-ball is fired from a ship, the gun 
being slightly inclined towards the water, the ball 
rebounds from the water in a similar manner. 
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